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REPORTS OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES, 


We shall devote this number of the Journal to a publication of several 
interesting Reports submitted by School Committees to their respective 
towns, in pursuance of the provision in paragraph thirteen of section V. 
of the “ Act relating to Public Schools,” making it the duty of School 
Committees to submit annually “ a written or printed report to the town, 
at the annual town meeting when the School Committee is chosen, set- 
ting forth the doings of the Committee, and the condition and plans for 
the improvement of the public schools of their respective towns ; which 
report, unless printed, shall be read in open town meeting.” 


Rerort or tae Scuoot Committee or THE ‘Town or Norta 
PROVIDENCE. 


Submitted May 22. 1847. 


‘Tne amount of money placed at the disposal of the Committee for the 
support of Public Schools, during the year ending on the first Monday 
in June, 1847, is as follows : 

Received from the State appropriation, $982.82 
“ * | Poon ~ 1600.60 
” ‘** Registry tax, 262.10 


Total amount of School Money for the year, $2854.92 
This sum has been divided among the several districts, according to 
aw. 

The amount expended thus far during the year, amounts to $2777.24 ; 
leaving a balance of $77.68 still in the hands of the ‘Town Treasurer. 
This small balance will however be entirely exhausted by those districts 
that have been keeping school during the present month, and whose bills 
have not yet been presented. 

There are in this town 2120 children, according to the census taken 
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by the School Committee in October, 1816. The amount therefore re- 
ceived from all sources, and appropriated to public education in the town, 
during the past year, has been about one dollar and thirty-five cents to 
each child—a sum, in the opinion of the School Committee, manifestly 
inadequate to the educational wants of the Town. 

It is true that the amount of money raised the past year, is larger than 
the amount of any previous year, but when compared with the increasing 
population of the Town, it will be found to be but little if any larger than 
formerly. Aside from the increase of population, the acknowledged im- 
portance of a good common school cducation, imperatively demands the 
appropriation of a much larger sum of money. 

Not only in our own State, but all over New England, has an increas- 
ing interes: been manifested in the common schools. They are regarded, 
and rightly regarded, as the great safeguard of our institutions, and their 
growing importance in the public mind, demands a proportionate outlay 
of means. 

Within the past few years, the cause of education has received unusual 
attention in this State. It has enlisted the efforts of many of the best 
minds among us, and a marked improvement has been the result. Still 
this is but the beginning. These efforts must be followed up by liberal 
appropriations on the part of the various towns, or but little will be 
accomplished. 

If it be true that “Ignorance is the parent of vice,” we can hardly 
over estimate the importance of a generous outlay in behalf of public 
schools, and we feel sure, were this subjsct rightly viewed, that the citi- 
zens of this Town would not be satisfied with less than double the amount 
at present appropriated to them. 

Your committee believe that the money expended in erecting poorly 
built and ill-contrived School-houses, and in employing incompetent 
teachers, is reaily worse than useless—worse, because in most respects 
we should be vastly better off with no school, than with such as are often 
found in our country districts. Were we unprovided with public instruc- 
tion, the parents and guardians of youth would perhaps feel more fully the 
necessity of doing something, for the minds of those under their charze. 
When schools are provided at the public expense, the parents too often 
feel the responsibility removed from their shoulders, and placed upon the 
teacher. If the child goes to school, i is thought sufficient—no matter 
whether the teacher be competent, whether the associations connected 
with the schoul be pleasant and agreeable, and such as to render study 
attractive—no matter in fact, whether the child learns anything or not ; 
one thing is certain, the child goes to school, (provided he does not play 
the truant) is out of the way for six or more hours every day, and little 
more is thought about the mattcr. 

We say, therefore, that unless good school-houses are provided,—un- 
less competent teachers are empioyed, and above all, unless the parents 
feel and manifest an interest in the schools, visit them, and see that their 
children are punctual and regular in their attendance,—that it is of 
very little use for the Town or State to furnish money to sustain free 
schools. 


There are two or three things absolutely requisite to the proper ex- 
penditure of school money. 
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Ist. A good school-house, pleasantly situated and well ventilated, so 
as to be cool in summer, and easily warmed in winter. 

2d. A competent teacher; one who understands the business, and 
is fairly compensated for the services rendered. 

3d. Regular and punctual attendance ofthe scholars. This is all-im- 
portant to the success of any school. An irregular attendant can receive 
but lit:le benefit from the very best teacher, and not only so, but the whole 
school is more or less injured by the irregularities of one or of a few. 
The time of the teacher is unnecessarily occupied with the tardy ones, 
and all are kept back in their studies. Could we duly impress parents 
with the importance of this matter, we feel sure they would apply the 
remedy. The very trifling causes which frequently keep children from 
school, might easily be obviated ; and a little exertion on the part of par- 
ents, would cause the attendance to be punctual and regular. Without 
this no school can flourish. We might as well expect our children to 
grow up skillful and expert mechanics and artizans, by devoting a few 
weeks’ time to the acquisition of their trade, as to expect them to reap 
any benefit from our schools without regular, persevering and punctual 
attendance. 

4th. A continuance of the school during at least nine months in the 
year, and with as little change of teachers as possible. 

5th. A visiting committee, whose duty it shall be to visit frequently 
all the schools in the town, and have the general supervision of the same. 
As this is a very arduous as well as a very necessary duty, and one re- 
quiring the devotion of much time, this committee should be compensa- 
ted for their services. 

With these things united, we hazard nothing in the assertion, that an 
expenditure in this Town of four or five thousand dollars, would be pro- 
ductive of more direct benefit than would result from the disbursement 
of three times the amount under our present arrangement. 

It has been said by some, that our schools are no better now than for- 
merly, when much less money was raised by the town. ‘To this we reply, 
in the first place, that we do not in fact raise much, if any more money 
now, in proportion to the number of children, than formerly. The pop- 
ulation of the Town, it must be remembered, is and has been rapidly 
increasing—so that a schoo] tax of two thousand dollars now, is but little 
if any more than a tax of one thousand dollars a few years ago. Inthe 
second place we reply, that this Town does not now, and never has, since 
the free school system was established in it, raised a sufficient sum of 
money to secure really good schools. 

In most of the districts, the schools have been kept about three months 
in summer and winter. Now it needs no argument to show, that a 
school kept six months continuously, will be productive of more than 
double the benefit which can possibly result from a school kept but three 
months. It is a great waste of money, and wretched economy, for any 
district to keep a short school. The benefit received is not at all ade- 
quate to the amount of money expended. No teacher, be he ever so 
competent, can in ten or twelve weeks do any more than begin to learn 
the children under hiscare. And then, just as he has fairly commenced 
his school, and has reduced to some sort of order, the chaotic. materials 
of which it is composed—just as he hasbecome acquainted with the vari- 
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ous characters and dispositions of the children under his charge, and has 
heard a few lessons—he leaves. ‘I'he interval before school again com- 
mences is so long, that what little has been learned is nearly all forgotten, 
and the same ground has, by the next teacher, to be gone over. 


THE AMOUNT OF MONEY NECESSARY TO BE RAISED, 


should then, in the opinion of the Committee, be sufficient to enable 
each district to have a school under a good teacher, for at least nine 
months in the year. To accomplish this object with our present popu- 
lation, four thousand dollars is absolutely necessary, and whatever sum 
we raise less than this, will detract from the efficiency of our schools, 
and prevent the rising generation from receiving at our hands, those 
advantages which are their proper right. 

‘The money received from the State, together with the probable receipts 
of the registry tax, will produce about thirteen hundred dollars ; leaving 
twenty-seven hundred dollars to be raised by the Town, in order to carry 
on our schools with vigor and success. 

The Committee have no wish to dictate to the Town in this matter, 
but being placed by their fellow citizens in the responsible office of 
Guardians of its educational interests, they would be false to themselves, 
did they do less than to state plainly their convictions. 

It gives us pleasure to remark, that our fellow townsmen have shown 
themsvlves very willing to increase their school appropriation, and we 
trust that an additional tax of a few cents on every hundred dollars, will 
be cheerfully met, when it is to be applied to so good an object. 

Asa matter of encouragement, and to show that the committee are not 
at all extravagant in their ideas of the amount of money necessary to be 
raised, we will state, that more than seven-eights of the towns in the 
State of Massachusetts, raise by direct taxation, more money for their 
schools, than we receive from both Town and State appropriations—while 
there are but twelve towns (including the cities) in that large State, 
whose valuation of taxable property, or whose number of children is 
greater than our own; and in quite a number of towns with one-half as 
many children as we number, and with less thaa half the amount of taxa- 
ble property that this town is possessed of, a larger amount is raised by 
direct tax for the support of their schools, than we appropriate to the 
same object, with the State to help us, and the avails of the registry tax 
into the bargain. We shall surely be shamed into doing something bet- 
ter, if no other cause will operate upon us. 

It is also recommended that the Town authorise the School Commit- 
tee to appoint either from their own number, or from the citizens at 
large, as may seem best, a 

VISITING COMMITTEE, 


of one, two, or three persons, who shall be paid by the Town for their 
services, (leaving the number and compensation at the discretion of the 
School Committee) and whose duty it shall be, acting under the direction 
of the School Committee, to visit all the free schools in the Town at the 
beginning and close of each term, and oftener if necessary—to compare 
their condition and progress—to taake such suggestions to teachers and 
trustees as may be necessary—to examine the condition of the school- 
houses, &c., and to make a writtén report of the state of each free school 
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in the Town. We regard this matter as one of great importance to the 
best success of our free schools. The cost will be trifling in comparison 
with the benefit which the Town will receive. 

Under the present arrangemnnt, each school is visited by a different 
member of the Committee, perhaps once or twice during the term. 
There is no opportunity for a comparison of the different schools, or 
different modes of teaching and government. Each school is nearly 
isolated from every other, and goes on year after year in the same rou- 
tine, with very litte improvement. Let a committee be appointed for the 
express purpose, who shall be compensated for their services, and the 
schools will then be frequently visited—-a uniformity of system established 
throughout the town—the most forward and best conducted schools can 
be made to stimulate and excite to greater exertion those which are less 
forward—the teachers will be more faithful and vigilant if their schools 
are frequently subject to examination by the visiting committee, and the 
scholars will be induced to better behavior and more studious habits, 
when the authority of the teacher is backed by their visits and influence. 
We should, in fact, regard the appointment of such a committee as a 
saving of money to the ‘Town, because under their supervision, the school 
money might be made to go much farther than at present, and be more 
usefully applied. 

The Committee are much pleased in being able to state, that during 
the past year an increased interest has been manifested in the public 
schools in nearly every district. In several, new and commodious school 
houses have been, or are being erected; in other districts the houses 
have been repaired or painted. With one or two exceptions the dis- 
tricts have shown a ready willingness to tax themselves for these pur- 
poses. Let this spirit be met by the town, let a liberal appropriation be 
made to the schools, and let a committee be appointed to see, that the 
money is spent in the best manner, and we can have in this town as good 
schools as can be found in the city of Providence or any where else. In 
this matter we cannot, if we would, remain stationary ; we shall inevita- 
bly go backward if we do not progress. 

There are several other topics requiring notice at our hands, but 
which the limits of this report will forbid. _We cannot however forbear 
saying a word in favor of the establishment of District School Libraries. 
The importance of good and useful books for children and youth to read, 
will be generally admitted. Many hours will be well spent if the good 
book is at hand, which would. otherwise be wasted in idleness or some- 
thing worse. A good district library can be obtained at a very small 
expense, and we hope that no district will long be without one. 

In conclusion, let us express the hope that our fellow citizens will give 
the matters set forth in this report, the consideration which their impor- 
tance demands. At our next annual ‘Town Meeting, which occurs in a 
few days, they will again be called upon to make an appropriation for 
their free schools; and the School Committee have ordered that this 
report be printed and circulated throughout the Town, to help awaken an 
interest in the subject, and that all may be well informed and fully pre- 
pared to act upon this important question. 

All of which is respectfully submitted by the School Committee of 
the Town of North Providence, 
LEMUEL ANGELL, Cuarrman, 
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FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COM MITTEE OF SMITHFIELD. 
Submitted June 8, 1847. 


The school committee of the town, in accordance with the Act res- 
pecting public schools (Sec. V. {]. 13,) have prepared and beg leave to 
present the following report : 

The various topics to which your attention is invited may be noticed 
under the following heads : ‘ 

" I. What the school committee have done, 

If. What the several districts have done and are doing. 
III. What yet remains to be done, with suggestions for improvement. 


I. Waar tue Scuoot Commitrree HAVE DONE. 


The principal subjects to which the labors of the committee have been 
mainly directed are—visiting schools, examining teachers, prescribing 
rules and regulations for the general government of the schools, select- 
ing and introducing a uniform system of books, locating school houses, 
examining plans and specifications of the same, altering the lines and 
settling the undefined bounds of school districts. 

Visiting schools.—On entering upon the official duties of our appoint- 
ment, we were early impressed with a sense of the high responsibility 
devolving upon us, as well as the vast amount of labor to be performed 
in the proper discharge of those duties in the superintendence of the 
public schools of this town. 

The board of commitiee being composed of only three members, in 
charge of the schools of an extensive township, comprising thirty-six 
school districts, and rising of forty different schools, a large amount of 
labor must necessarily fall upon each individual of the committee, espe- 
cially if the schools receive that attention even, which fulfills the mere 
letter of the law. 

A large portion of the schools has two terms in the year; a summer 
term and a winter term, and each term of school generally has a differ- 
ent teacher, a male being usually employed in the winter and a female 
in the summer schol. 

In our forty schools then there are at least eighty school terms during 
the year and nearly as many different teachers ; now the law requires that 
every teacher shall be examined, and that every school shall be visited 
by one or more of the committee “ at least twice during each term of 
schooling, once within two weeks after the opening, and again within 
two weeks preceding the close of the school, at which visits, they. shall 
examine the register of the teacher and other matters touching the school 
houses, library, studies, discipline, modes of teaching, and the improve- 
ment of the schools.” And if these visits are conducted in such a way 
as to answer in any degree the intention of the law—in such a way as to 
be of any use in fact to the public schools of this town; they must of 
necessity demand much time and attention on the part of the committee. 

The eighty school terms require one hundred and sixty visits ; and 
no one of the committee could devote to this single duty sufficient time 
and labor to visit all the schools in town (to say nothing of his various 
other duties) without a total relinquishment of all other business. 

And hence in contemplating the best means of fulfilling the requisi- 
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tions of the law—of accomplishing the greatest amount of labor, in a 
manner the most beneficial to the public schools, and at the same time 
regarding a prudent ‘economy, it was found expedient to assign certain 
sections of the town, including a certain number of schools to each indi- 
vidual of the committee, who should have the more special charge of the 
schools in his respective jurisdiction. This plan however does not allow 
us to make a very accurate general comparison of the respective merits 
of the various schools in town ; yet it was deemed the best course under 
present circumstances we could adopt. And in this way it is believed 
all the schools with very few exceptions have been visited according to 
law by some one member of the committee, and where exceptions occur- 
ed, they were generally in consequence of the committee not being ap- 
prized of the time when the school commenced or closed. 

We have endeavored upon the whole to give the best attention to this 
important department of our labors, that circumstances would allow. 
The object of the committee in visiting schools has been, or ought to 
have been to improve their condition, to see that the public money set 
apart for the noble purpose of educating the people, has not been wasted— 
to institute as far as practicable at every visit a careful inquiry into every 
thing that affects the character and welfare of the schools—to make the 
peculiar management of the teacher in relation to those various duties he 
is bound to discharge—his example, discipline, government, methods of 
instruction and the nature of those influences this management is calcu- 
lated to exert over the objects of his charge; to observe the outward 
deportment and the moral as well as intellectual improvement of the 
pupils, the manner in which they keep their books and desks, the neat- 
ness and order of the school-room, and grounds around the school-house, 
to encourage them to diligence and good behavior by exciting a lauda- 
ble emulation in presenting worthy examples from other schools, and by 
arousing proper motives of action in holding up to their view the price- 
less advantages of a good education as the natural reward of persevering 
industry and meritorious conduct. 

Examining teachers.—In rega*d to the examination and qualifications 
of teachers, it may be observed that we consider one of the first steps 
towards elevating the character of the public schools, is to raise the 
standard of qualifications in teachers, and hence, we have endeavored to 
be duly cautious in approbating individuals for the important charge of 
instructing our youth. And ‘it isa pleasure to say that we have been 
rarely placed under the mortifying alternative of denying certificates to 
those whom we have examined. 

Two or three instances of this kind however have occurred in the 
early part of the present school year; but since that time, we have not 
been troubled with any candidates, who could not sustain a fair, and, 
comparatively speaking, tolerably thorough examination. Although 
the teachers have, it is true, fallen far short in several instances of what 
would be desirable or ought to be expected, yet we are gratified in ex- 
pressing our conviction that they have generally sustained an honorable 
character in the discharge of their respective duties. No instance hav- 
ing occurred within our knowledge where a single certificate has been 
annulled either for want of ability to teach and govern a school, or for 
want of satisfactory evidence of a good moral character. 

The schools have been with scarcely an exception, continued through 
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the term for which the teacher was hired, and conducted with general 
satisfaction to the committee. And when teachers have manifested a 
peculiar tact in managing a school, or a special interest in the profession 
of teaching, we have recommended them to remain in town, and if pos- 
sible to continue in the same school in order to secure the services of the 
best teachers and those especially who design to make teaching a perma- 
nent business. 

Rules and Regu/ations.—In order to carry out the plans of the public 
school system and to promote the best interests of popular education, the 
law very justly requires the school committees of the several towns to ‘ pre- 
scribe and cause to be put up, or furnished to each teacher a general sys- 
tem of rules and regulations for the admission and attendance of pupils, 
the classification, studies, books, discipline, and methods of instruction 
in the public schools.’’ 

To this part of our duty early attention was given; and such a system 
of rules was carefully drawn up and adopted as seemed best suited to 
our town, and best calculated to improve the condition of the public 
schools. 

‘These rules have been furnished to every school in the town and have 
been received by teachers and trustees generally as we believe with 
much satisfaction, and their good effects already manifested by aiding 
the teacher in the faithful discharge of their responsible labors, and in 
establishing a more uniform and systematic course of discipline and in- 
struction, are the best proofs of their adaptation to promote the object 
intended. 

In order to insure co-operation on the part of the districts in carrying 
these regulations into effect, the committee at the same time issued a 


circular addressed to the trustees of every district, setting forth some 
prominent features of the law and urging several important points of duty. 





Cireular.— To the Trustees of School Distriet No. —. 


Tue Legislature of this state, by their recent act, have maderit the duty of the 
School Committee of this town, among other things, “To prescribe and cause to be 
put up in each school House, or furnished to each teacher, a genera} system of rules 
and regulations, for the admission and attendance of pupils, the classification, studies, 
books, discipline, and methods of instruction in the public schools.” 

In fulfilling the ri enjoined upon us, we have drawn up a set of “* rules and reg- 
ulations,” which we herewith send you, and we recommend that they be put into a 
cheap frame and hung up in a conspicuous place ‘in the schoo] house. 

It will be seen that rules 2.and 19, imply that every school is furnished with a hand- 
bell and thermometer. 

You will observe, by reference to the law, that no teacher can be employed who 
does not present a certificate, either from the Town Committee, or County Inspeetor, 
or the State Commissioner. 

We would also call your attention to another portion of the law, Section V., 1 12, 
by which it will be seen that the committee are ‘‘ To draw an order on the treasurer 
of the town, in favor of such districts only as shall have made return to them in mat- 
ter and form required by said committee, or by the Commissioner of Public Schools, 
from which it shall appear, among other things, that for the year ending first of May 

ious, one or more public schools had heen kept for at least four months by a 
teacher properly qualified, and in a school house approved by the committee, and the 
money designated “ teachérs’ money,” received from the treasurer of the town for 
the year previous, had been applied to the wages of teachers and for no other purpose 
whatever.” 

The law requires the towa committee to visit a]l the schools, “‘ At least twice each 
term, once within two weeks after the opening, and again within to weeks preceding 
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Introduction of Books.—The introduction ofa uniform system of pro- 
per text books for the use of our schools formed the next subject of con- 
sideration. On examining the schools we found a great diversity of books 
in use, and often three or four different kinds on the same subject in the 
same school, and some of them ill adapted, as we thought, to the purposes 
for which they were used. 

This necessarily produced much confusion in the classification of the 
schools, retarded the progress of the pupils, and caused great loss of 
time and labor on the part of the teachers. 

After much time and labor devoted to the selection and examination 
of books, the following were recommended for adoption. 

The Holy Bible, Webster’s or Worcester’s Dictionary, Russell’s series 
of Reading Books, Morse’s New School Geography, Colburn’s Mental, 
and Thompson’s Practical Arithmetic, Wells’ School Grammar, Gallau- 
det’s and Hooker’s Spelling Book, Fowles’ do., Town’s Anolysis and De- 
finer, Wilson’s History of the United States. 

Many have a strong-predilection for old books and old systems, while 
the expense of purchasing new ones before the old ones are worn out, 
affords if not a serious, at least a very plausible objection. 

The latter difficulty however we were able to overcome successfully 
by making arrangements with the publishers of the above named books, 
to supply at a very great discount, all the schools in town with a suffi- 
cient number of books to furnish every scholar with an introductory copy 
of each kind needed. 

And by employing agents or book dealers to receive and deliver them 
to the several school districts, without compensation or profit, we have 
been enabled to sive much expense to parents and individuals of the 
town and to introduce into our public schools a uniform system of stand- 
ard books at aprice so extremely low that no one has pretended to com- 
plain of the expense. 

About 690 Morse’s Geographies, 700 Gallaudet’s*and Hooker’s Spel- 
ling Books, and 2900 volumes of Russell’s Reading Books, have already 
been distributed in the schools. 

From the sale of these at the reduced prices a saving has been effected 
of $575, and on the Arithmetics, Grammars and other books of $125. 
Making an aggregate difference on the whole between the prices at 
which they were introduced and the usual retail prices of $700. 

Those who at first seemed most prejudiced against a change, could not 
refuse to comply with the advice of the committee, when informed of the 
great sacrifice made on the prices of books for the purpose of introduc- 








the close of the school.” In order to do this, it is necessary that early information 
of the time of opening and closing the school should be given to the committee, 

You will perceive thie trustees also are required to visit the school in their own 
district twice in each term. And we would further recommend that the trustees 
invite and encourage parents, and others interested in education, to visit the schools 
in their respective districts, as often as possible. 

The committee have devoted considerable time and attention to the examination 
and selection of books, and will soon be able to report a list of such as they recom- 
mend to be used in the publi¢e sehools. 

CHARLES HYDE, School Committee 
JUNIA S. MOWRY, of the 
JAMES BUSHEE, Town of Smithfield. 
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ing them; and the great importance of having a uniform system in al! 
the schools, and especially in the same school, even if no higher object 
was to be obtained than the mere point of economy to the parents. 
Every new teacher on entering his school has hitherto, exercised the 
right of gratifying his own views by recommending some favorite books. 

Hence the diversity of text books has been multiplied to such an ex- 
tent as to defeat all order of classification, and subject the parents to 
much unwarrantable expense. But when a permanent and uniform sys- 
tem of books is once established by the authority of the town, parents 
will no longer have just cause to complain of the expense and trouble of 
a continual change of class-books every three or six months, and teach- 
ers will no longer be subjected to the grievous perplexity of attempting 
to classify their schools with nearly as many different text books on the 
same subject as there are scholars in school. 

Location of school-houses and boundaries of Districts —The law re- 
quires the location of new school-houses and the plans and specification 
of the same to be approved by the school committee. ‘This subject has 
occupied no inconsiderable share of our attention. When called by the 
contending parties of a district to settle differences of opinion and to 
locate their school-house, we have exercised our best judgment in the 
discharge of this duty, always keeping in view the general good of the 
district, and after obtaining by due examination all possible facts in the 
case, we have always endeavored to weigh these facts in the scale of candor 
and impartiality. But when a tailor can make a coat to fit every man’s 
back in the district, then the committee can find a spot of land for a 
school-house that will suit every man’s mind. 

The geographical centre of the district, or the centre of the greatest 
amount of population may frequently be redered by various circumstan- 
ces a very unsuitable site even if the owners offered no objection. 

Traces yet remain of the idea (and we are sorry to say it,) that a good 
decent piece of grdtnd that will raise corn and potatoes is too good for a 
school-house,—that some gloomy, barren, rocky place, fit for nothing else 
is also sufficient for that purpose. 

As regards the boundary lines of the several districts, we frequently 
found them too indefinite for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of 
taxable property justly belonging to each, artd hence in those districts 
where atax has been levied in order to build or repair school-houses, we 
have re-run the lines and defined the bounds more particularly. 

We have also made such a Iterations in the lines of some other districts as 
the good of the schools would seem to require, always endeavoring to con- 
solidate and enlarge small districts when practicable, believing this to be 
an important means of improving our schools. But the lines and bounds 
of many of the districts are still too indefinite for the convenience of fix- 
ing the valuation of the ratable estate; and it would in the opinion of 
the committee save much time and trouble if the districts were all accu- 
rately surveyed and their bounds determined, so that a correct map of 
the same may be drawn up for reference,—such a mup it is believed - 
would be of great utility. 


Il. Wuat THE DISTRICTS BRAVE DONE. 


Having presented you with ‘a brief outline of the principal labors of 
the school committee, we would in the second place, call your attention 
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to what the several districts have done, in carrying forward the great 
work of improvement in the cause of general education. Many of the 
districts have not been wanting in a laudable zeal to better the condition 
of their public schools. Several new school houses have been erected 
within the past year, according to approved plans; and others are now 
in progress of building. Also some old ones have been efficiently repair- 
ed or vt least undergone a very pleasing transmutation. The slab seats 
and old rubbish have been removed for neat and comfortable desks, and 
the dark and smoky walls festooned with cobwebs have been faithfully 
cleansed, and are now in some cases decorated with maps and charts 
offering means of useful instruction, and presenting an aspect far better 
calculated to suggest proper associations to the minds of youth, and to 
form the character of the rising generation for future usefulness and 
happiness. 

Districts No. 1, No.8 and No. 34, have built new houses in which 
their schools have been taught one term, although the fences and yards 
around them are yet incomplete. 

Districts No. 9, No. 10, No. 12, No. 23, No. 30, No. 32, No. 33 and 
No. 34, are in progress of building, or at least have taken some action 
upon the subject. 

Districts No. 4 and No. 25, have been repaired, No. 7, No. 18, No. 
27 and No. 29, are in anxious expectation of repairing or furnishing 
some better accommodation for their schools. 

The following summary gives a general idea of the appropriations 
which have heen made and are about to be made for the purpose of build- 
ing and repairing school-houses. 


Expense of the three houses just erected, $1200,00 
Contemplated cost of the eight about to be erected, 9000,00 
Sum expended in building and repairing previous to the 
present year and since 1843, 7000,00 
Making an aggregate amount of, $17,200,00 


which has been expended in the erection of new buildings and in bet- 
tering the condition of old ones since those movements commenced, 
which have resulted in the present organization of our public schools. 

‘The appropriations and expenditures for the support of public schools 
the year past are as follows : 


Amount from the State, - - - - $2175,23 
“A raised by the town, . - : -  2000,00 

“ of registry tax, - - - - 629,02 
Total, $4804 ,25 


Half of which was divided equally among thirty-six districts, making 
$66,72 to each, the other half being apportioned according to the aver- 
age number of scholars in attendance the preceding year, making $1,66 
toeach scholar. In addition to this, particular districts and manufactur- 
ing companies have raised about $1100 for the support of their schools, 
making the whole appropriations nearly $6000. 

The whole number of scholars registered 2160. 

Average attendance 1534. 
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Average length of school term 5% months. 


Average wages of teachers per month including board—males $27— 
females $17. 


The amount of appropriation to each district and other matters re- 
specting the individual schools are exhibited in the following,— 


STATISTICAL TABLE. 
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It appears from the foregoing table that fifty different teachers have 
been employed in the town, 24 males and 26 females, that thirteen dis- 
tricts have employed males exclusively, that eleven have employed both 
male and female, the male teachers generally being engaged in the winter 
schools, and the female in the summer schools, that twelve districts have 
employed females exclusively both for their winter and summer schools. 

Those winter schools taught by females have generally succeeded well, 
some of them indeed would not suffer in comparison with our best schools, 
taught by males, in good government and thorough instruction. 

In many districts the schools are small and the scholars quite young 
and backward, and it appears to us that a good thorough female teacher 
is better adapted to these schools, and we would recommend trustees to 
employ females more generally in the winter schools, as we believe they 
would have as good schools at less expense, and of course would be able 
to continue the school a much longer time for the same money. 

The districts have in many cases manifested a commendable disposi- 
tion to co-operate with the town and State in order to carry out the spirit 
of the law. j 

The trustees have generally been careful in the selection of teachers, 
and have in not a few instances exhibited a deep interest in the improve- 
ment of the schools being always ready to comply with any suggestions 
of the committee in making such arrangements as would render the 
school-room more convenient, comfortable or pleasant, in supplying pro- 
per fixtures and furnishing necessary articles of apparatus—such as maps, 
globe, clock, thermometer, &c., without which no school-room is com- 
pletely furnished. 

And.we think i¢ can be safely said that the schools never have been at 
any former period in so good a condition as at the present time. 

More system and order and better modes of teaching are evidently 
gaining ground. 

The teachers express a greater interest in their pupils and the pupils 
in their turn show more respect to the teachers. 

Without naming teachers or specifying schools we are happy to report 
that t! cre have been some efficient, well regulated and thoroughly tanght 
schools in our town the past y ar. And it is very apparent that a more 
elevated tone pervades the public mind, and that a decidedly increasing 
interest is manifested on the subject of education. 

Several of the districts have liberally raised funds by rate bills, by tax, 
and by private munificence, in order to continue the school after the ex- 
penditures of the public money, especially in villages and manufacturing 
districts. 

Thus in Slatersville, Bernon, Hamlet, Manville and Central Falls, 
the schools are continued throughout the year; and the manufacturing 
companies of these villages have come forward in the spirit of true liberal- 
ity and advanced money in addition to the public appropriations to sup- 
port good schools in their respective districts. 

The present organization of our public school system has scarcely 
emerged from the cradle of existence—yet its ae Maye light which 
we fondly hope is destined soon to illuminate our land, is already begin- 
ning to cheer us with some faint and glimmering rays. Its happy results 
already appear in distant perspective, in the nnmerous indications of im- 
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provement every where witnessed around us, in the more effective means 
and better plans about to be carried into operation for the general diffu- 
sion of useful knowledge. 

It seems to have aroused the slumbering energies of the people, and 
awakened a spirit of interest and inquiry in all classes of the community. 

The subject of common schools and common school education is be- 
ginning to take a more prominent stand among the absorbing topics of 
the day; and is about to be supported by a more faithful hand and guard- 
ed by a more watchful eye. 

Public opinion is beginning to attach a becoming respect to the pro- 
fession of teaching, and calls for higher attainments in those who assume 
the sacred responsibility of that profession, while the law steps in to aid 
in the great work of elevating the character of our schools by requiring 
a satisfactory test of every teacher’s qualifications before he can receive 
his charge. And the consequence is, that we have had better teachers 
and better schools. ‘The teachers have generally been more careful to 
qualify themselves for their duties, and have manifested a greater degree 
of interest in.the schools, and a more laudable ambition to sustain an 
honorable reputation in their calling. 

If the interests of the schools are properly guarded by the officers ap- 
pointed for that purpose, the teachers are well aware that any violation 
of trust on their part, would meet with its just rebuke, while ou the 
other hand they are stimulated to exertion and to duty by an honest con- 
viction that their faithful labors will eventually receive their merited 
reward. 

A decided indication of improvement in our teachers and schools, as 
well as a more sound state of public sentiment in reference to this mat- 
ter, is found in the fact that the compensation of teachers is advancing. 
This shows there is a demand for better teachers; and this demand is 
answered by better wages. 

We cannot expect to have good schools until we have good teachers, 
and we cannot have good teachers without paying for their services. 

The increasing interest manifested by parents is also a favorable as- 
surance of the future prosperity of our schools 

Some who have never been inside the district school-house where their 
children have been and are now being educated, or scarcely given the 
school a passing thought from one year to another, now begin to think 
that the professed object of the mighty public movements in our land, is 
commensurate with the importance of those movements—that the object 
is of no Jess moment than that of educating the rising generation for the 
great duties of life—of no less moment than that of raising a beacon 
light to guide the future destinies of their children, and the query returns 
home to their minds with fearful meaning, ‘‘ Why stand we here idle ?” 
Is there nothing for usto do? Is there no way to assist in carrying for- 
ward this great work? Can we do nothing for those who are doing so 
much for our children? . 

The answer is already implied in the fact that we have been occasion- 
ally gratified in our regular school visits, to meet some kind parents in 
the school room, listening to the exercises of a favorite son or daughter 
with an anxiety of countenance which bespoke the workings of the mind ; 
and the same parents we have noticed enquiring of the teacher with deep 
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solicitude about the progress and general deportment of their children, 
and charging him to extend a watchful care over the moral conduct of 
that son or daughter, which was perhaps the only remaining hope of their 
declining years. 

The teacher is cheered onward in his labors and encouraged to a more 
faithful discharge of his duties by this general interest on the part of the 
parents ; and the pupils soon exhibit its favorable influence by a more 
implicit obedience to order and a more attentive application to study. 


III. Wuat REMAINS TO BE DONE, AND WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 


We would not persuade you that all is sunshine—there is yet a dark 
side to the picture. Notwithstanding the great improvement of our pub- 
lic schools, and the increasing interest manifested in the noble cause of 
popular education, there yet remains much to be done, a great work to be 
accomplished, before the schools approach to what they ought to be. 
Many of our schools are very defective ; and we are not supplied through- 
out the town with good school houses, furnished inside and out with the 
necessary convenience and arrangements for the intellectual improve- 
ment and moral habits of the pupils. We are yet behind many of our 
neighboring towns in this respect. 

A large number of the school houses are still in a miserable condition, 
and many of them at the same time owned by private individuals, or by 
companies, so that the districts do not consider themselves obligated to 
repair them, and could not in some cases find the rightful owners, or ob- 
tain a clear title, if they were disposed to purchase them. This places 
such districts in a very awkward dilemma, and throws a formidable bar- 
rier in the way of improvement. Other districts are yet without any 
houses at all, the schools being kept in private dwellings or in other build- 
ings wholly unfit forthe purpose. These districts, however we consider 
much more fortunately circumstanced than those having a poor school 
house, owned by nobody, and that same nobody obligated to keep it in 
repair, especially when a majority of the district think it folly to build 
a house so long as they already have one. 

Out of thirty-six districts four have no school house, and twenty out 
of the remaining thirty-two occupy houses owned by individuals or cor- 
porations. It is justice, however, to say that some of the best school 
houses we have in town are among this number, and that the owners or 
proprietors are at the sole expense of keeping them in good repair for the 
benefit of the dirtrict where they are located. 

It appears then, that only twelve districts, or one-third part of the 
whole, have houses of their own. Many of the houses are badly located, 
badly seated, too small on the ground, and too low studded, besides being 
wholly destitute of those external and internal arrangements which con- 
tenience and propriety require. 

School houses should be constructed of ample dimensions, the size on 
the ground depending, of course, in particular cases, upon the number of 
scholars ; but all houses should have high ceilings, with good ventila- 
tion, and proper means of supplying a sufficient quantity of pure air. 
This subject, though not generally appreciated, is too vastly important to 
be overlooked. 
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Every good school house, where boys and girls attend the same school, 
should have two separate yards, (one for the*males and the other for the 
females,) of convenient extent for exercise and play grounds, with appro- 
priate out buildings. 

This arrangement would obviate the necessity of having two distinct 
recesses every half day, (one for the boys and the other for the girls,) and 
thus half an hour each day, or one-twelfth part of the whole term of 
schooling, which would be otherwise lost, might be saved. It would be 
economy then to the districts to have two oie, without reference to the 


great convenience to the teacher, and the moral influence upon the pu- 
pils. We arvery sorry to say that most of the districts are sadly deficient 


in this respect ; many of them having no sort of yard or out buildings con- 
nected with them for the accommodation of the scholars ; hone of those 
conveniences which are so indispensable to the decency and good morals 
of the pupils, and which modesty would blush to be without. There are 
only three or four schools in the town yet furnished with appropriate 
yards and out buildings for both sexes. We hope, however, the new 
houses which have recently been built, and those about to be erected, 
will not long be wanting in these particulars. 

Every school room should be furnished with the means of promoting 
those habits of neatness and order which good manners and the common 
decencies of civilized life require ; with mats and scrapers for the pupils 
to clean the mud and dirt from their feet on entering the room; with 
wash-bowl, water-pail, and dipper; with brooms, dust-pan, and duster. 
Such habits belong to a good education as muth as reading and writing ; 
and how can they be acquired without suitable means to encourage them. 
The neater and better the school room and furniture are, the neater and 
better scholars will be disposed to keep them. 

Again for the convenient management and proper instruction of a 
school, some fixtures and little articles of apparatus, such as have been 
mentioned, are very necessary in a school room. 

A blackboard is indispensable in every school, and we are happy to 
say that all the schools in town are supplied, with only two exceptions. 
Outline maps and charts are very useful in teaching the principles of 
geography, a subject well adapted to scholars of nearly all ages and 
classes. A small globe is a very important article for the purpose of 
illustrating to the whole school, or to a class, the figure and motions of the 
earth. Geometrical solids and diagrams are highly needful for general 
illustrations. 

Among the mere fixtures necessary to carry on the businessof the 
school room, may be mentioned a hand-bell, clock, and thermometer. 

After visiting a well regulated school, and observing the various uses 
of a hand-bell, it would be difficult to conceive how a teacher could get 
along without one. Nearly all the movements of the school are carried 
on by the use of the bell. It gives the signal for beginning and the sig- 
nal for closing the school ; the signal for order and stillness, and the sig- 
nal for liberty and exercise. It calls the classes to recite, and excuses 
them when the recitations are over; and, in short, one-third part of the 
labor of talking is frequently saved by this little instrument, and many 
teachers know by sad experience, that a hand-bell is much cheaper than 
a pair of lungs. 
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A clock is a more necessary article in a school room than most people 
are aware ; it is not only very convenient to the teacher, but highly use- 
ful to the scholars ; it stands to them as a faithful sentinel, pointing out 
the precise time for recitation, counting the idle moments, and showing at 
a glance the number of minutes left to prepare their lessons. By it the 
pupils are constantly reminded of the rapid flight of those moments which 
make up days, years, and centuries, and which are perpetually bringing 
to a close those successive periods of time, when the pupils are to exhi- 
bit, to their honor or dishonor, the manner they have improved those 
moments. Thus the pupils are led to set a higher value on time, and 
conducted to habits of system and order in their studies. 

A thermometer also should be in every well regulated schoo] room. 
Aside from its utility in regulating the temperature, it is worth more to 
every school than the cost of it, as an article of apparatus for the purpose 
of showing what a thermometer is. An intelligent teacher might give 
the school many useful practical lessons by the aid of this little instru- 
ment. For example: He could explain the nature of the materials of 
which it is composed ; the peculiar properties of that metalic fluid, mer- 
cury, with which it is filled; the effect of heat and cold in expanding and 
contracting different substances ; the manner and principle of its construc- 
tion ; and the important uses to which it is applied.* 

We regret to say that in nearly all these very necessary articles, ourschools 
as a general thing are sadly deficient, there being but eleven schools out 
of forty in town, that have maps or charts of any kind, and six only that 
are furnished with a globe, clock, and thermometer, and not more than 
half the schools have even a hand-bell, yet the teacher gets along some 
way without it. When he wishes to call in the scholars, at noon or re- 
cess, he thumps upon the windo-v, (which in many cases may be very 
easily rattled,) and if that does not answer, he mounts a neighboring wall or 
fence and shouts at the top of his voice, or if he would save his lungs, the 
necessary warning is given the scholars by smartly beating the door or side 
of the school house with a cudgel. All these methods we have wit- 
nessed, 


Price of a hand-bell sufficient for school purposes may be 


from 75 cents to $1 25 
Price of clock, 2 50 
Price of thermometer, 1 25 

Total, $5 00 


The sum of five dollars, then, would furnish each schvol with these 
three important articles, and the expense of a globe, maps, &c., above 
mentioned, would not probably exceed twenty dollars. A very incon- 
siderable sum for a district to raise, compared with the great cunvenience 
and utility of these things, in conducting a schcol. 

When a school is once supplied with these articles they will last for 
years, if properly taken care of, and as no school can be what it ought to 





* An excellent kindyof thermometer, and well adapted to schools, has been recently 
constructed expressly for the public schools in the city of Providence. They are sold 
at Pardon Miller's, Providence, R. I 
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be without them, we sincerely hope that so large a proportion of our dis- 
tricts will not jong be wanting in this respect. 

After furnishi, ¢ proper school houses and proper fixtures, we want 
proper teachers to occupy them. Although our teachers, it is believed, 
did themselves much eredit as a body, the past year, still there is much 
room for improvement, 

We wish to see a higher standard of qualification in those who instruct 
our public schools. We wish to see teachers better prepared generally in 
all respects to discharge the duties of their profession. We have not un- 
frequently been mortitied on the examination of candidates to find them 
most deficiezt in those things they most needed to teach, in reading and 
orthography, in the elementary sounds of the letters, and in the first prin- 
ciples of the grammar of our language. 

A teacher, so far as mere literary attainments are concerned, should in 
the first place have correct and definite ideas of those subjects he pretends 
to teach ; and in the second place, he should possess the capacity of com- 
municating those ideas to others. No teacher certainly can impart that 
knowledge to his pupils which he does not possess himself. If his own 
ideas are indistinct and confused, such will he convey to his pupils. And 
however clear his own ideas may be, if he does not possess the ability of 
imparting them to others he is unqualified to fill the station of teacher. 
In order to be properly prepared for his business he must have a peculiar 
tact of communicating, a faculty of arousing the attention and exciting an 
interest in his class, on whatever subject he attempts to teach. Many 
fail on this point; they seem to bave ideas enough in their own heads, but 
cannot put them into the heads of others. They have no faculty of 
imparting knowledge in a manner to produce a proper impression upon 
the minds of their pupils. And hence a sort, of dull monotony per- 
vades the school; no life or animation in the classes ; no mental energy 
and activity. The scholars could hardly tell whether they were reciting 
arithmetic or geography, and never know where their lesson begins or 
ends. The teacher’s general manner, his every movement, and meas- 
ured monotony, all tend to throw a sort of magnetic lethargy over the 
classes; a kind of morbid spell which they have no power to break. 
Sach a person may make a good mesmerizer but a poor school teacher. 
His scholars are ever complaining of their misery in school and the per- 
plexity of their studies. 

One boy says, “J have such a poor memory, I am so hard to learn, I 
never can see into my arithmetic.’ M 

Says another, “* My grammar is so dull and dry I shall never learn 
it, and may as well give it up.” 

Although the teacher may possess all other requisite qualifications, if 
wanting in this he never will succeed, He may be kind and amiable in 
his disposition, faithful to all the little points of duty, manifesting a deep 
interest in the school, and even laboring hard too for its welfare, yet he 
is not satisfied with his labor, something evidently is wrong; the parents 
think the fault is in their children, and the children think it is in their 
studies. But let another teacher take the same classes, and they seem 


transformed as if by magic into new creatures ; you sée different counte- 
nances, and hear different voices. 
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“ J begin to like arithmetic very well,” says one. ‘ I did not think 
grammar could be so interesting,” says another. 

A teacher must study his profession. He should have a definite idea 
of the most approved methods of teaching and the best plans of con- 
ducting a school before attempting the work, yet how many are employ- 
ed in our schools with little er no knowledge of these things. 

Teaching is a profession, an it is as necessary for the person who 
engages in this profession to obtain a knowledge of it as it is for the 
Lawyer or Physician to obtain a knowledge of his. 

When sick we send for a Physician who has been educated at least in 
the theory of his profession, who understands the nature of the disease 
and the remedies to be applied. 

When we have a few dollars at stake in the law, we employ the best 
counsel we can obtain, never inquiring what he will charge for his ser- 
vices but whether he has thorough knowledge of his business and is qual- 
ified to plead our case. 

While at the same time we place the destinies of our children whose 
plastic minds are to be trained for future usefulness and happiness, into 
the hands of persons entirely ignorant of their profession—without even 
any definite conception of what is implied in that comprehensive term 
education—without any just knowledge of the proper methods of mould- 
ing the youthful character and bringing out those faculties which it is 
the peculiar province of the teacher to develope. 

Not every person is fitted for a teacher though he may be thoroughly 
versed in all the subjects, he wishes to teach__and understand the best 
modes and plans of teaching yet if he does not possess those natural 
qualifications which renders the employment of teaching a pleasing and 
delightful one he is still without those requisites essentially necessary to 
asuccessful teacher. If a teacher does not like his profession, if he is 
not interested in the subject or science to be taught, and in the’ business 
of teaching, he never can interest those to whom he is engaged in im- 
parting knowledge. It has become a proverb and none is more true, 
that a teacher above all others should have a due share of common sense, 
which implies a nicety of discernment in marking the injunctions of right 
and duty in all his various relations to the business of teaching and a 
discriminating judgment in executing those injunctions. Perhaps no 
employment of life more frequently requires a judicious exercise of this 
faculty than that of the teacher. 

The school room is constantly presenting new cases never before tried 
where the reason and common sense of the teacher are the sole judge 
and jurors. 

When a teacher has so many different instruments to tune—so many 
different strings to play upon, he must be extremely careful not to touch 
an unhappy note, and thereby produce a harsh and discordant sound 
that may ring in his ears and haunt him for months afterward. 

A teacher should ever maintain that equanimity of mind and dignity of 
character becoming his station, never descending below his business or 
rising above himself. 

His whole conduct should always be consistent with itself, never per- 
mitting the effect of precept to be destroyed by the force uf contradic- 
tory example 
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If he enjoins punctuality in his pupils he must set the example. If 
the teaches his pupils the propriety of being prepared to recite punct- 
ually at sach a time he mast be as punctual to hear them at that time. 

If he inculcates the virtues of kindness and good will towards each 
other while he acts the part of a tyrant towards them, his example con- 
radicts his precepts. . 

If he teaches his pupils the importance of controling their passions 
and cultivating a kind and amiable disposition, while he suffers his own 
passions to usurp the throne of reason, and laying aside ihe dignity of 
the teacher allows himself to be seen storming and blustering in the 
school room, his example destroys the influence of his precept. 

His character and reputation in society should be without blemish, 
having a sacred regard to truth and virtue, with a deep sense of his 
moral accountability. 

He should be polite and affable in his manners, correct in bis language, 
chaste in his conversation, and dignified in his deportment. 

Such are a few of the qualifications desirable in those who are to fill 
the high and responsible station of the teacher. 

The subject affords an ample and interesting field for remark, but 
this would extend it far beyound the design or proper limits of this report. 

It is hoped however these few suggestions will induce parents and 
trustees to think more deeply upon this subject and to place a higher 
degree of importance in the proper qualification of teachers, as one of 
the most effectul means of producing a radical improvement in the 
condition of our public schools. 

When we consider what a powerful influence for good or for evil, a 
teacher may exert over that little community of plastic minds under his 
charge—when we consider what a slight incident often gives that pecu- 
liar turn to the mind of a child which determines his course in life—the 
every word and action of the teacher affects the balance of right or 
wrong—that the pupils are constantly receiving by precept and example 
ideas and impressions from those to whom they look up for instruction— 
and that these impressions will remain in bold relief pointing to the 
right or to the left and guiding their conduct in after years—we may 
earnestly inquire then what sort of persons ought they to be who should 
assume the sacred responsibility of performing this great work of con- 
ducting the rising generation in the paths of virtue, usefulness and happi- 
ness. And it may be asked how shall we supply our schools with such 
teachers. 

This is a work of time and labor, and as we believe cannot be done 
at once, but may be done sometime. It is a work in which all who feel 
an interest in the welfare and prosperity of our schools should unite 
their efforts. 

One important means of accomplishing the object is to have good 
school houses pleasantly located and well furnished. Another means 
is to raise the compensation of teachers, thus holding out inducements 
for more talent and better qualifications. 

If other towns around us have better school houses and pay higher 
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wages than we do they will get all the good teachers, and we shall have 
to take those they turn away. 

Much depends also upon the efficiency of the school committee in 
carrying out the plans for the improvement of the schools. Persons 
should be chosen to that office who can devote time and labor to the 
business,—who fee] a deep interest in the prosperity of the public schools, 
and will enter into the work with a firm determination of purpose. 
They ought to feel that the true relation in which they stand to these 
institutions is of a high and responsible character; and no considera- 
tion whatever should induce them to barter their trust. ‘They should 
ever act with a conscientious regard to the great interests of the schools, 
independent of sect or party, friendship or relationship, never permitting 
sinister motives or local prejudices to wave their sense of justice. 

With the committee rests the responsibility in a great degree of ans- 
wering for the manner in which the time and money appropriated for the 
benefit of public schools are expended. 

If the committee neglect to carry out the spirit of the law in the ex- 
amination of teachers, in visiting schools, and in their various other du- 
ties—the best legislation, and the best public school system in the world 
degenerate into a mere farce, and all the time, labor and money would 
be worse than thrown away. 

A geveral want of interest on the part of the committee and trustees, 
induce, a sort of cold indifference in the public mind upon the subject 
of education; and let this state once pervade the community, and we 
are on the retrograde march from civilization to barbarism, and those 
institutions for the diffusion of general knowledge which ought to be 
the pride of this republic and the guardians of its virtue, become the 
nurseries of vice and immorality—ignorance, folly, and crime, take the 
place of virtue, intelligence and prosperity,—and the very means de- 
signed to make us a wise and happy people would prove by neglect, 
unpardonable neglect, the instruments of our ruin. 

The superintendence of the public schools and the proper expenditure 
of the public funds, in a way that shall meet the expectation of the town, 
and of individuals who have signified the deepest interest in the cause of 
education by their liberal appropriations—in a manner that shall satisfy 
the reasonable anticipations of our Commissioner and answer the great 
ends for which the public school system was instituted—requires the 
most vigilant attention on the part of the school committee. 

No matter what liberality may be bestowed in the cause, no matter 
what amount of funds raised for the support of schools—unless the 
whole has a faithful and judicious oversight, the grand object will be 
defeated. 

But let these appropriations be made to subserve the great object in- 
tended and clearly implied in the spirit of the law, and they become a 
rich and profitable investment. 

It is cheaper to build school houses than alms houses. It is cheaper 
tv support good schools than to support that ignorance, poverty and crime 
which inevitably follow a neglect of a proper education. ‘I'he prosperi- 
ty of our’schools is inseparably connected with the dearest rights and 
privileges of our country. The diffusion of general knowledge among 
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all classes of society through the medium of common schools is the 
only safeguard of our republic. 

Those very children now enjoying the privileges of our public schools 
and looking up to us as the guardians of their education, will soon be 
called to fill the highest functions of the nation. And let it be re- 
membered that it depends upon those who now fill these functions 
to say how well qualified the next generation shall be to take their 
places. When we consider the various faculties to be developed, and 
the vast amount of talent to be called into action in the fifteen hundred 
children now in our public schools, and that the solemn duty of giving 
a proper direction to this talent devolves upon us, how can we betray so sa- 
cred atrust?} When we consider how many noble statues are hidden in 
that rude quarry of two thousand minds, which the polishing hand of 
education may bring out and the awful truth forces itself upon us that we 
are to say whether they shall thereremain or whether they shall stand 
forth as ever enduring MonuMENTS of their country’s honor !—how long 
shall we bask in the sunshine of indifference? What labors are too great, 
what sacrifices too dear to make in obtaining the invaluable prize ¢ 

Let all parties be engaged in carrying forward this glorious work ; let 
the town end districts, the committee and trustees, independent of local 
prejudices or party feeling, unite in this common cause, and our public 
schools would soon be what they ought in justice to be, the pride and 
ornament of the town, where the high and the low, the rich and the 
poor, are seen mingling in the enjoyment of the same privileges, and 
partaking of the same blessings. 

And all the time and money expended in rearing the high standard of 
common school education would be returned ten fold in the virtue and 
intelligence of the people, in all the essential elements of a happy and 
prosperous community. Each school being a beautiful miniature illus- 
tration of the genius of our republican institutions, whose government 
holds out the same privileges to all, making no distinctions of rank, and 
acknowledging no titles but virtue and talent, and these constituting her 
only passports to honor and trust. 

We look forward with hopeful anticipations to the time when the 
spirit of our public school system shall be completely carried out, when 
the most sanguine hopes of the friends of popular education shall be 
fully realized, and when the state of Rhode Island, though * small in 
territory,” shall be great in her public schools—when she shall occupy 
the first place among her sister states in the work of education, and 
when the town of Smithfield shall occupy the first place among her sister 
towns. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
: C. Hype, School 
James Busnee, Committee 
Auaz Mowry, of the Town. 
Smithfield June 8, 1847. 


[The Rules and Regulations referred to in the above Report will be 
found on page 290 of this volume of the Journal.—Ep. ] 
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REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE OF CUMBRRLAND, R, |. FOR 1847. 


The undersigned, in behalf of the Schoo] Committee of Cumberland 
would respectfully report to the town, as by law required—* The doings 
of the committee, and the condition, and plans for the improvement of 
the public schools” of the town. 

{t affords us much pleasure to say, as we can in general terms, that 
there is among the people of this town, a commendable and growing 
interest in the cause of popular education, and this interest is followed 
as a matter of course by a corresponding improvement in the condition 
of the schools. ‘ Where there is a will, there is a way;” and parents 
have the will to do whenever they perceive the necessity of doing. . 

But waiving this course of remarks for the present, we proceed to 
lay before you, 


Il. Tue poines or tHe Commirree. 


We have held seven sessions, during the year: and being called to 
act under the new school-law, with the details of which we were not 
practically familiar, it will not perhaps, be thought strange, that our pro- 
gress in the matter of organization, has been slow, nor that it has been 
characterized by imperfections, which longer experience would have 
avoided. But we have done what we could, and hope our labors may 
not prove unavailing. 

A code of “ regulations” for the schools has been published by the 
committee, and itis believed they have been put up in every school 
house in the town. Though they are doubtless capable of being im- 
proved; yet such as they are, they have evidently contributed not a 
little to the present prosperous condition of the schools, ‘* Order is 
Heaven’s first law,’”’ and when committees, parents and teachers combine, 
to enforce wholesome rules for the government of pupils, and for the 
care of district property, success is morally certain. 

The matter of determining what books shall be used in the schools, 
devolves, by law, upon the school commitiee. ‘The design is to secure 
uniformity in the town, and, as far as practicable, in towns adjoining 
each other. ‘To promote this object on the largest convenient scale, an 
early effort was made to confer with the school committee of Smith- 
field ; but after some unsuccessful attempts to agree, and the repeated 
postponement of the subject, by the committee of conference, it was 
judged best, considering the necessities of our schools, to proceed with- 
out farther delay. Accordingly, Swan’s series of reading books takes 
the place of Angell’s, while Smith’s Grammar, Arithmetic and Geography, 
and Webster’s Spelling Book, have been retained. ‘To these, we have 
added—Mitchell’s Primary Geography, Colburn’s Arithmetic and ‘Town's 
Analysis. No action has been had in relation to a book on history; for 
as very few teachers were prepared, to give instruction in that branch of 
study, the past year, it was thought best to leave the decision of that 
matter to our successors in office.* 

It is gratifying to know that the books prescribed by the committee, 
have been adopted with a praise worthy readiness by all the districts 





* Willard’s United States has been since adopted. 
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save one, and that all the children attending school, with perhaps a very 
Jew exceptions, have been supplied. In this respect, our schools have 
never been in so good a condition, as at present. A moment’s reflec- 
tion is sufficient to satisfy every thinking mind, that a bookless child 
can no more receive his share of the benefits of school, than a mechan- 
ic can profit by his trade, without being allowed the use of his tools. It 
may also be remarked that in the schools, generally, there has been 
a decided improvement, in the essential elements of good reading. This 
is owing, in a good degree, we think, to the excellent reading books,be- 
fore mentioned, which have stimulated both teachers and pupils to 
special efforts in this important branch of education. 

Twelve of the teachers employed the past year have been examined 
and approbated by the committee. ‘The remainder have taught under 
authority from certificates granted by our predecessors, or by county 
inspectors. We have endeavored to make thorough examinations in 
all the branches to be taught ; but we have sometimes granted certifi- 
cates, where we have not been perfectly satisfied with the qualifications, 
because it seemed the best we could do under the circumstances. It 
was not a choice between the applicant and one of superior endowments; 
but between one of medium acquirements, and none at all. A supply 
of well qualified teachers cannot be expected, until the pay they receive, 
corresponds with the expense of preparation, and the amount of labor 
required, in comparison with other callings and professions. In justice 
to the committee of examination, it should be stated, that they have 
frankly expressed their opinion to candidates of doubtful qualifications, and 
assured them, that unless they should improve considerably, their certifi- 
cates would not probably be renewed another year. We have been anx- 
ious to keep alive the impression, that o/d certificates are no pledges of 
new ones ; and that hence persons must keep pace with the times in 
order to receive encouragement as teachers. 

Having made these general remarks upon the “ doings of the commit- 
tee,” we now ask attention to some statements in relation to 


If. Tue Conpirion or rue Scroots. 


There are twenty districts in the town. and these are divided into 
three “‘ visiting districts,’ so called, which during the past year, have 
been under the special supervision of N. C. Dana, D. M. Cargell, and 
J. Boyden, Jr. respectively, as a visiting committee; each of whom is 
responsible for the statistics and remarks in relation to his own district. 
But we must premise in the beginning, that from the want of a proper 
understanding of what was required, tife reports of some of the schools 
will be deficient in essential particulars. 

District No. 1. The school in this district, has been under charge 
of Mr. Harvey Holmes, an excellent teacher, who by patient perseverance, 
has brought it into a good condition. Owing, probably to the mixed 
character of the population, there has been a vast difference between 
the registered and the average attendance. Yet with this serious 
disadvantage, the school has made good progress. It should be men- 
tioned to the credit of the teacher and his patrons,that Mr. H. has been 
the only teacher of this school, for the last three years. It is generally, 
a waste of money time and talent, to change teachers, while you are 
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prospering under the one you have. A new one cannot often goon 
with the school, according to the plans of his predecessor, and must, 
therefore, spend much time in organizing, which the previous one 
would have occupied in straight-forward progress. He has to study the 
scholars more than they will study their books, in order to adapt his 
government and instructions to their temperaments and capacities. 
With him the soil is practically uncultivated, while with the other, it is 
already prepared to receive the seed. 

District No. 2. Mrs M. Bugbee has long been the teacher of this 
school, and is regarded by the committee and many others, as belong- 
ing to the first class of teachers. During the past year she has had a 
devoted assistant in Miss Aun M. Smith, and under their united efforts, 
encouraged by the co-operation and sympathy of the parents generally, 
the school has taken a high rank. In no school of its size, have we 
found equal order, and in none have milder means been used. 

District No. 3. This school was taught successfully, a short time in 
the summer, by Miss Lucetta Dustan; but its principal term was in the 
winter, under the charge of Mr. Zimri Cook. Without resorting to 
corporal punishment, this teacher maintained excellent order, and the 
progress of the scholars, was equal to every reasonable expectation. 

District No. 4. In this district there have beeu two terms, during 

both of which, Miss Sylvia A. Buxton, was the teacher. The school 
was too small to furnish the needed stimulas for either teacher or scholar. 
Yet good progress was made by the school generally, and the quietness 
and order that prevailed, made the different interviews pleasant to the 
visiting committee. , 
_ District No. 5. This is another small school. It constitutes with 
the five following, the visiting district of Mr. D. M. Cargell. From a 
somewhat minute detail of the several examinations we judge this school 
worthy of a good degree of commendation, and the committee says, at 
the conclusion of his report—‘‘ there is good improvement in it.” Miss 
Abby H. Crowningshield was the teacher. 

District No. 6. Miss Ruth A. Weatherhead, teacher. At the first 
examination of this school 36 scholars were present; but at the close, 
the number had dwindled to 20, by reason of sickness. Under these 
circumstances we ought not to expect much; yet the school was ‘ well 
governed, and made good progress.”’ 

District No. 7. This school was taught in the summer, by Miss 
Weatherhead, and in the winter by Mr. Benjamin Whipple. Both of 
them kept good order; but as they both failed to notify the committee 
when their terms would close respectively, they were visited but once 
each, and hence we have no report of their success in teaching. 

District No. 8. Sickness made serious inroads upon this school, re- 
ducing the number from 39 to 10. Mr. J. C. Whiting, the teacher, is a 
workman, and a working-man,—.a devoted and successful teacher, and 
of course his scholars made rapid advancement. 

District No. 9. Of this school the committee has furnished a detail 
of recitations; but has offered no oppinion upon its general merits. 
Some classes are represented as familiar with their studies, while others 
were better versed in theory than practice—an error not uncommon. 
Common report, however, gives a favorable impression of the teacher, 
Miss Elizabeth P. Woodward. 
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District No. 10. The committee reports the number of scholars in 
this school, to have been 30 at the beginning, and 13 at the close, and re- 
marks that on this account, “theschool did not appear as well, as at 
the first examination.” Miss Bernice A. May, was the teacher. 

District No. 11. This school, together with Nos. 12, 13, 14, 15, 
and 18, belongs to the visiting district of Mr N. C. Dana. It was 
taught in the summer by Miss Uranah M. Wakefield, and the committee 
after speaking of the miserable condition of the school room, says—‘“ the 
school would not compare very unfavorably, with other schools in his 
visiting district.” In the winter, it was in charge of Mr. Jason Newell, 
“a young man who has never taught, before, [ think, and who will prob- 
ably improve as he grows older.” 

District No. 12. ‘ Mr. Jonathan Chase, the teacher of this school 
has not enjoyed good health. The school has been rather large and 
noisy, and some of the boys, somewhat turbulent. Yet there has been 
very fair improvement made, and the teacher, no doubt endeavored to 
discharge his duty faithfully.” 

District No. 13. This school is divided into a primary and second- 
ary department. Miss Lydia B. Arnold has had charge of the former, 
and has given very great satisfaction, generally, to those who have pat- 
ronized or visited her. Ofthe teacher in the secondary department, Mr. 
Dana says—*t Mr. Ross is, in my opinion, an able teacher, has a happy 
faculty of imparting instruction, and the school under his direction has 
made rapid improvement.” 

District No. 14. Miss Emeline Ingraham has been the teacher in 
this school for several terms, and is represented by the committee as 
being ‘* a faithful and accomplished teacher, and the scholars have made 
very fair improvement in their studies.” 

District No. 15. Miss Minerva A. Fry has been the teacher in this 
school. Mr. Dana says—‘‘I have no hesitation in saying that in my 
opinion, she is worthy of public confidence as a teacher. 

District No. 16. Miss Fry has been, and still is the teacher in this 
district also. Ican cheerfully endorse the foregoing commendation, 
and add, that her school ranks among the best regulated schools in the 
town. It was taught awhile, last winter, by Mr. Welcome J. Ballou, 
but with little success, and was abruptly closed without giving the com- 
mittee notice. 

District No. 17. Miss Jerusha L. Roys taught this school the past 
season, and has already commenced another term, a circumstance, which 
of itself bears favorable testimony to her capacity as a teacher; and 
from an acquaintance with her mode of governing and instructing the 
young, we think her re-engagement reflects honor upon the district, also. 

District No. 18. ‘ Miss Bernice A. May who has taught the school 
in this district the past season, is an experienced teacher, and I believe, 
(says the committee) has discharged her duty faithfully, and to the best 
of her ability, and the scholars have made respectable improvement.” 

District No 19. This is one of tiie largest schools in town and, 
probably, one of the most difficult to manage. Mr. D. M. Cargell, 
assisted by Miss Eunice P. Daniels, has been the teacher. It gives us 
pleasure, to bear testimony to the fidelity and devwtedness of these 
teachers, and we can only regret that a corresponding success did not 
crown their efforts. We believe they would do well, in schools compos- 
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ceed in such a place as Woonsocket. 

District No. 20. This, also, is a Woonsocket school; and the 
teacher, Mr. Henry D. Smith is entitled to the influence of this consid- 
eration, in judging of his success. We are of the opinion, that greater 
thoroughness in teaching is required, as also, that kind of government, 
which inspires the pupil with true respect for the teacher. Mr. Smith 
has a very active and efficient assistant, in the person of Miss Helen 
M. Rayner. 

The average attendance, during the whole time in which the schools 
have been kept, will not vary much from 900 scholars, with a regis- 
tered attendance of over 1200. 

It appears that eleven of the districts have employed male teachers 
some portion of the time, at an average salary of $26,97, per month ; 
while seventeen districts have employed females, including the assist- 
ants, at an average salary of $14,06, per month. With: these facts be 
fore us, it becomes a question of considerable importance, how far it is 
best to carry the matter of employing females, both in summer and 
winter. The school committee of the neighboring town of Wrentham, 
in their report under date of April, 1847, recommend the employment 
of females more generally in the winter schools. This they do, from 
two considerations. First, because it is economical, and second, be- 
cause of their superior aptness to teach. This opinion is confirmed by 
other men of extensive observation ; and as it accords so well with our 
own, made up from personal examinations, somewhat extended, we beg 
leave to cite one or two testimonies. 

Rev. T. H. Gallaudet, of Hartford Ct., author of an excellent spelling 
book, says—‘‘It is proved abundantly, by actual experience, that our 
district schools can be taught and governed well by {emale teachers of 
the right character and qualifications, in the winter as well as in the 
summer, and while lads and young men of eighteen and twenty years of 
age attend them.” See Conn. C. S. Journal 1839. In the same vol. 
p- 167, Mr. Barnard, (our present Commissioner) in his ‘* Report to the 
Commissioners of common schools,” says—* I have no hesitation ‘. say- 
ing, that in the schools which I have visited, the female teachcrs were 
as well qualified, as devoted to their duties, and really adv aced their 
pupils as far as the same number of male teachers.” 

Of course, great care should be taken, * to provide those that are fully 
competent,”* and trustees woul’ uo well not to employ strangers, even 
though they may have certificat-:, unless those certificates affirm their 
success in practice. A mai. may answer questions, without being quali- 
fied to teach, or govern; and though he fails in both, he may present his 
recommendation to strangers and if they require nothing more, they 
will be likely to suffer from b.s presumption. And hence, trustees would 





* There are a few who thinke woman cannot govern large boys, and they prefer a 
male teacher. But it is a gen» al truth, that large boys, who are well governed at 
home, can be easily managed *. school, Parental co-operation with the teacher, is all 
that is usually needed in suc! cases, and it seemsto be a severe tax on a district, to 
oblige them to pay nearly » uouble price, merely, for the sake of governing two or three 
unruly boys, and thus mr ‘ieving the parents of their ueneiiiion If they cannot 
teach them torespect a f.uale teacher, enough to obey her reasonable requirement, they 
have made a sorry _ginning in the education of thelr childrer. 
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do well, to examine the r.inted reports of school committees, as being 
much better, than a me e certificate based on a questioning examination. 
We now pass to suggest a few considerations, in relation to the 


'_.. ImprovemEeNT or THE Pusuic Scuoots. 


Sc!.ool houses first claim attention. It may be safely premised, that 
» good school house is indispensable to the perfect operation of our 
public school system. It is necessary both for the teacher and pupil. 
It contributes to their health, virtne and happiness, and promotes order, 
diligence, neatness and taste. We seek to make our dwelling houses, 
churches and even our Town houses, comfortable; and why should the 
school house be an exception ? Let the places, where the minds of our 
youth receive so many life-lasting impressions, be made comfortable and 
inviting, and it will do much towards securing more regular and punc- 
tual attendance. 

In the various districts of this town, there have been expended, for 
building and repairing school houses during the last ten years, including 
the appropriations for the current year, about $17,000. We look upon 
this fact as denoting progress, and we hail it as a harbinger of better 
times, still to come. But lest we should fall into an ancient error, of 
making the * outside of the cup and the platter, clean,” to the neglect 
of the interior, we will call attention to two or three cases, as indica- 
ting what is needed most at the present time. 

In district No. 3 they have a good house, in first-rate repair ; but very 
uncomfortable for the scholars. If we except the little ones that sit on 
the front seats, not a scholar can touch the floor with his feet, while sit- 
ting in a proper position. The height of a commen chair is about 17 
inches; but many of these seats are considerably higher, besides being 
narrow, with a straight, perpendicular back! We verily believe, if the 
parents were obliged to sit on them for one week under the eye of an 
order-loving teacher, they would at once vote the much needed altera- 
tions. We are happy to say, that in other respects, this district deserves 
much commendation. It has furnished the highest amount of average 
attendance of any school in town, the past winter, and we hope the 
house will take rank in the first class, ere another annual report is made. 

Of the school house in No. 1! Mr. Dana writes—The seats are 
high narrow and hard—the floor has a steep ascent from the aisles to 
the walls—and what makes this school room more uncomfortable than 
usual, is, that there is running completely round the room, a sharp 
moulding, that comes just below the shoulder blades of those sitting on 
the back seats. Similar remarks are true of the house in No. 17. 
Some of the children are obliged to rest their feet on sticks of wood, 
while others lay them up on the seat, or lie down, or sustain their posi- 
tions, by bracing with the knees against the desks. But we are glad to 
hear that the district has already voted to re-arrange the desks and seats 
the present season. Several other houses need similar changes, but as in 
several instances, they have begun to move in the matter of building or 
repairing, we will specify no more. 

The four districts in Woonsocket, have voted to unite their efforts, 
and erect a house for asecondary or high school. They have generously 
appropriated $5000 for that purpose, and Edward Harris, Esq., has given 
a lot 150 by 300 ft. beautifully located for that purpose, for which he is 
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entitled to, and will receive the gratitude of the friends of education 
for many years to come. 

Every school house ought, if possible, to be enclosed by a tight fence— 
the yard divided so that the whole school may have a recess at the same 
time: and no consideration whatever should leave them without the 
necessary out-buildings. We do not learn that any district, save Nos. 
9 and 10, are deficient in this last particular, and as one is soon to be 
erected (if not already done) in No. 10, we hope the other will not 
long stand alone. As to internal arrangements, we would suggest that 
the desks and seats should stand on a level floor, facing the teacher— 
that there should be a platform running across the room, for him, and a 
blackboard running entirely around it. ‘The room should be ventilated 
by dropping the windows and by an opening into the attic, frém whence 
the vitiated atmosphere may escape by a window or some other opening. 
A school house should be painted without and within, and if, to this we 
add, scrapers, mats &c. there will be little danger that scholars will mar 
the property of the district, for they will find little to nourish this pro- 
pensity into @ctivity. 

We would earnestly reccommend the purchase of Mitchell’s Outline 
Maps, for the school rooms. Five of the districts have already done so 
and none see cause to repent it. They will cost some fourteen dollars, 
and from them, the whole school with very little time and labor, may 
gather much useful knowledge of geography. One district, (No. 13.) 
has appropriated seventy five dollars for Maps, Globes, and other appar- 
atus—a good example for others to follow. 

The new school act authorizes the districts to tax the scholar, not to 
exceed one dollar per term of three months. This has been tried in 
several instances, and operates well. It recognizes the principle that 
we value things much by what they cost us. The prosperity of our 
schools is secure, when the people realize their worth, and this they 
will be likely to do, as the draft reaches the purse. The influence of 
this law will undoubtedly be, to increase the attendance of the scholars, 
and the interest of the people, and at the same time to increase the 
length of the school term. 

Finally, we would express the hope, that the people of this town will 
be as ready to meet the wants of the times in the future, as they have 
been in the past. From 1828, to 1839 inclusive, with a population of 
about 3600, the town raised $500 for the public schools, annually; 
from 1840 to 1843, the amount was $800; in 1844 it was $1000, and 
since that time, it has stood at $1200. The population is now, probably, 
about 7000. The account for the past year will stand thus. 

Balance on old accounts. May 1846, $296,76 
Received from the State, 1168,15 
Voted by the Town 1846, 1200,00 
Registry taxes, 204,32 


Total, 2869,23 


This sum, after deducting the balance on accounts, was divided—one 
half among the districts equally, and the other half, according to the 
average attendance of last year. And the amount of disbursements, 
is $2745,64, leaving a small balance in the treasury, in favor of the dis- 
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tricts.. In conclusion, the question forces itself upon us—are we not 
ready to increase our annual appropriation for the benefit of our chil- 
dren? What can we do for them of equal value, at so little cost? If, 
as our patriot fathers said—a republican government must rest on the 
virtue and intelligence of the people, what can so directly promote this 
end as public schools—the colleges of the people! Let us not pause 
in our efforts for improvement till we shall have made the schools of 
Cumberland, “‘ good enough for the richest, and cheap enough for the 
poorest.” Respectfully submitted, 
By order of the Committee, Joun Boyven Jr. 


Names or tae Commirree ror 1846-47. 


Artec Battonv, Chairman. Joun Bovpen Jr. Secretary. N. C. 
Dana. Appison Knicat. D. M. Carcert. Levi T. Batwov. 





REPORT OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE, OF SCITUATE, R°I. FOR 1847. 


In accordance with the law, the School Committee of the town of 
Scituate present the following report : 

Entering upon business, for the most part new to them, and acting 
under a new law, without the guidance of established usage, your com- 
mittee have found it far from an easy task to discharge their responsi- 
bilities to the acceptance of all, or the satisfaction of themselves. ‘Theirs, 
however, is the consolation of having endeavored to do their duty. 

One of the duties devolved on the committee is to establish the boun- 
daries of the districts. We have accordingly fixed those of districts 
Nos. J, 2, 3, 4,8, 11, and 15, and of consequence, parts of the bounda- 
ries of Nos. 5, 7, 9, 10, 12, and 13. In this part of their work your 
committee have had constant reference to the original limits of the dis- 
tricts, making changes only when desired, or where long established use 
authorized them. 

Boundaries have been run chiefly by the lines of farms, taking into 
a district the property of those living in it, as far as it could be done, 
without encroaching on the rights of adjoining districts. It has been 
the design of the committee to give all concerned opportunity to be heard, 
before settling the bounds. 

Your committee have fixed the location of school houses in Nos. 2, 9, 
and 15. They have also approved of the plan of the new houses in Nos. 2 
and 15, and of the remodeling of the houses in Nos. 2, 4, 6, 8, and 11. 

Nos. 9 and 13, it is understood, are about to build. Nos. 1, 3, 12, 
and 14, it is believed, will remodel their houses or build soon. 

The public money che past year amounts to $1,572 20 viz: 

From the state, July 1846, - - - - $963 16 

7." (oe. - - - - - 321 06 

“* registry tax, - - : : - 287 98 
* This has been apportioned to the several districts according to law, 
viz: one-half of the state appropriation, $481 58, according to the av- 
erage daily attendance, the remaining $1,090 62 equally to each dis- 
trict. [We omit avery valuable Table. } 
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The number of teachers examined and approved by the committee 
during the year, is twenty-four. Some of these have not taught in this 
town, and some who have taught here, had their certificates from other 
sources. 

The following books have been approved by the Committee for the 
use of the schools in thistown: The Bible, or Testament. Worcester’s 
Comprehensive Dictionary. Gallaudet’s Practical Spelling Book. Fow- 
le’s Common School Speller. Swan’s Primary School Reader, part 2d. 
Russell’s Primary Reader, Sequel to do., Introduction to American 
School Reader, American School Reader, Young Ladies Elocutionary 
Reader. Gallaudet’s Illustrative Definer. Wells’ Grammar. Morse’s 
School Geography. Woodbridge’s Modern School Geography. Mitch- 
ell’s Outline Maps. Wilson’s History of the United States. Colburn’s 
First Lessons in [Mental] Arithmetic. Thompson’s Written Arithmetic. 

Your committee have visited the schools to the extent of their power, 
making in all about fifty visits. 

The schools have made commendable progress in their studies ; some, 
however, have advanced much more rapidly than others. It might seem 
invidious to be more definite on this point, especially as some have had 
so much the advantage of others, in important particulars, viz: rooms, 
apparatus, and constancy of schools; in which, it may be hoped, there 
will hereafter be greater uniformity. 

Your committee are fully convinced that the examination of teachers 
should be increasingly strict; they are persuaded, also, that experience 
is one of the best qualifications for a teacher. Inno department of hu- 
man action is it so important to serve an apprenticeship as in that of 
teaching. Let men establish themselves as merchants, mechanics, man- 
nfacturers, or farmers, without any apprenticeship, if they will; but let 
not the man who is to train the youthful mind, engage in this important 
business, without a thorough course of preparation. 

If the husbandman would deem it a misfortune to commit an untu- 
tored colt to the hands of an inexperienced horseman; if the house-car- 
penter would not commit the planning and arranging of a valuable 
house to a young apprentice; surely parents ought not to entrust the 
training of their children, the formation of their characters, to the hands 
of young and inexperienced teachers. 

Not unfrequently has it happened, that the labor of the young teacher, 
for the term of three or four months, has been of more service to him, 
in giving him experience, than to his pupils, in giving them instruction. 

Your committee would therefore suggest, as one plan for the improve- 
ment of the schools of this town, the employment, as far as possible, of 
experienced teachers. This may be done in many, if not in all cases, 
without any incréase of expense. It is a well established fact, that female 
teachers are far more successful, in many of our public schools, than 
male teachers. 

A number of schools in the adjoining towns, which are represented by 
those who have visited them as model schools, are taught by ladies. For 
those schools in which the great proportion of the scholars are young, 
there can be no question that a female teacher should be preferred. 

In this connection your committee would suggest the importance of a 
Normal school in this state, where those designing to teach may serve 
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an apprenticeship, and learn the art of giving instruction. This is an 
important plan for the improvement of the schools throughout the state. 

Another plan for improving the schools, is compliance with the law in 
regard to books. 

f a father, who wished his son to learn the cabinet-maker’s trade, 
would hesitate to put him into a shop where this was carried on in con- 
nection with various other trades, as carriage-making, wheelwright, and 
carpentering, and all mingled together; if the manufacturer would not 
fill his weaving room with every variety of looms, and attempt at one and 
the same time to keep in use all the patterns of power looms that have 
ever been made; if the farmer will not ‘keep in use the old fashioned 
plow, simply because he has it on hand, and use it alternately with the 
new one in the same field; why should a teacher be required to work 
with a half dozen different kinds of arithmetic, or grammar, or geog- 
raphy? 

if the farmer can do more work in the same time, and do it better, 
with a patent plow than with the old one; if the manufacturer can ac- 
complish more by operating but one kind of loom in the same room; if 
the apprentice will learn his trade better by being kept steadily at it; 
much more does this principle apply in respect to schools, especially in 
regard to different kinds of books for the same study. 

A good house is of more importance than many suppose, in securing a 
good school. The farmer who sends his men into his meadow with battered 
scythes, because he will not spare the time or the means to sharpen them, 
is far less liable to the charge of folly, than are those parents who pay for 
the instruction of their children, and then put them into a school house 
so uncouth and uncomfortable, that they will not accomplish half what 
they would do in a room properly fitted up for the purpose. It is confi- 
dently hoped that the evil here alluded to, will soon be remedied in all 
the districts, as it already is in some of them, in which the advantage is 
apparent in the improving condition of the schools in such districts. 

Another subject of great importance is regularity and punctuality of 
attendance. None but those who have experience on this subject, as 
teachers, car appreciate fully the evils of irregular and late attendance 
at school. How would the apprentice succeed in acquiring a knowledge 
of ‘his trade, by working one week and being absent the next! What 
would become of the manufacturing establishment, where the operatives 
should choose their own time for commencing work, each one according 
to his own convenience ? 

Apparatus for the school room, and district libraries, are means for 
improving the schools that should not be neglected. 

With these few suggestions we leave the subject with you; hoping 
that those who may succeed us in these’ responsibilities may be able, at 
the close of the ensuing year, to present a more animating and encour 
aging report. 

By order, and in behalf of the committee, 
CHARLES P. GROSVENOR, Chairman. 
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